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Feom *Friendship'’s Offering 
THE DOCTSR’S TWO PATIENTS, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THe ‘REFORMER.’ 


» for 1841 


The Doctor had made along roun:i; he was 
tired to death, and the worst of the matter was 
that all these foulish patients had real maladies; 
not the imaginary fantastical complaints of the. 
rich, Who ate ili because they have leisure, bat! 
te positive substantial maladies of the poor. 

Now, 28 these troublesome patients were rcal- 





ly afflicted with the long catalogue of ills that |) 
‘flesh is heir to,’ an! as the young Doctor was 
very foolishly unlike a great many of his wiser 
brethren, he f. It himself unable to miss them, or | 
forget them, or cut them altogether; and as one | 
disagreeable consequence generally comes pretty | fi 
clowly on the heels of another, it of course came |! 
to pacs that as a'l his patients were poor the Doc. 
tor himnsclf was not very rich; and thus again 
it followed that he was obliged to resort to that | 
primitive mode of conveying hims:If about, the i 
fashion of which was first set by Adam ;—we || 
mean that the Doctor not being able to afford! 
a carriage or acab, or a stanhope, or a tilbury, \ 
was obliged to carry himself. 
Now on the morving in question, the Doc sta | 
had carried himself till he was thoroughly tired |! 
of his burden, and he came ho:ne weary and | 
worn, and though not complaining, just within | 
a few degrecs of the danger of domg so. 
‘Two new patients, sir, that want you dirccily,’ 
siid the Doetor’s assistant. 
‘Will not to morrow moruing do?’ 
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aaked the 
young Doctor, as he looked at his own arm-chair || 
by thesfire, and that fire a good one, his slippers || 
most invitingly ready for his feet, the table 
spread for dinner—Will not to :norrow 
Morning do” 

‘I believe not, sir; they seemed urgent.’ 

‘But if people only scratch a finger, or bap.| 
pen tosneeze, the Doctor must come on his peril 
without a moment’s delay. 
was the matter 7? 

‘The lady has a fever, sir, and the man’ 
‘The lady and the man—oh, then, the lady ts 
alady, andthe man is only a man. 
derstand ; they are of different conditions,’ 

‘You could leave the man till to-morrow, sir.’ 
‘Could I1?—and suppose he should die to-| 


’ he 
Migot! 


| 
| ! 
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Did you ask what |} 


} | 





Ah, I un. 


Now, though our Doctor had fairly and hon. 
esily carned a right to a little rest, having most 
thoroughly tired himself in his vocation, the 
fo.tish gort of conscience of which we have al. 
ready spoken as forming one of the component 
parts of his character would not allow him to 
discard his boots, or plunge into the comfort of 
Mis easy. chair; so breaking off a corner of a 
“astjand giving one last, longing, lingering 
lok to his cheerful fire, he summoned up all 
his resolution, and once more ventured forth in- 
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\ where gentility cnds and vulgarity begins, and 
being in fact the worst of the best, or the best | 
| of the worst, nobody being able to decide which, 


‘| nondescript character. The inside of the house 
' was in exact keeping with its external counte. || 


‘to Let.’ 


| looked sufficiently uncomfortable ; there were; 


'when he was shown into the adjoining room| 
‘the 


‘The Doctor made his nearest patient his first: 
it happened to be a lady. 

The evening was darkening, and the gas 
growing brighter, and our Doctor hifted the 
| knocker of a sort of shabby genteel hose in 
| one of those ambiguous styzets of which it is im- }; 
1 poss'ble to say whether they are within or with. 
‘out the pale of polite toleration ; the difficnlty |) 
‘arising from their standing just on the line 
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) 
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excepting the inhabitants, and they can give a 
| positive opinion, because they know that the 


street, wherever it may happen to stand, is sec- || 


ond only to Grosvenor Square. Our Doctor's 
summons was answered by a maid of the same 


nance; the furniture and arrangements being 
all of a similar class of shabby gentility ; and 
our hero saw at a glance that it was ‘Lodgings || i 


The apartment into which he was usered 


marks in the fire-place that there had once been 


(NO.17. 





‘May I send you a nurse?’ 

The gir! again shook her head. 

The Doctor felt rather than saw that pecuni-. 
ary difficulties were the objections. 

*You will not be able fo endure much more 
fatigue,’ and the Dector looked on her flushed 
checks, her bloodshoteyes, and her evident ex. 
haustion. 

‘Yes, I can endure anything: you have 
| strengthened me with hope.’ 

‘But to-night will be an anxious night—a cri- 
sis in this disorder; and in the midst of fever 
and delirium, I am obliged to warn you—it is 
not right that you should be left unsupported.’ 
‘You know that she will die! exclaimed the 
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girl, ani in a paroxysm of frantic grief she 
| threw herself upon her knees by the hed-side, 


hiding her face in its folds, and clutching hand- 
fuls of its drapery in her convulsive grasp. 

‘I have already told you,’ said the Doctor, 
| ‘that I do not know it, that I do not even think 
‘i it; but certainly something better than the in. 
idulgence of a childish sorrow is imperatively 
| called for.’ 

| The girl rose up again with an offended air, 
| notwithstanding her grief. ‘I shall do all that 





a fire, but it might have been a week ago, for a. 
ny symptoms that appeared to the coatrary. | 
‘Our Doctor felt the gloom of the place, but! 
scene was still more desolate. A faiat, un- 
trimmed lamp, burning low in the socket, emit. | 


| ted flickering flashes of light over the apartment |, 
| just sufficient to show a woman in the middle | 
‘lof life, burning with a fever, and raving with |, 

| ‘| delirium, lying ona bed ; and a girl, the perfect || 





image of fear and misery, weeping over her. 

The Doctor sat down by the side of that soi. 
tary bed, and proceeded to speak of hope and | 
comfort, and the young nurse dryed her tears, | | 
and listened to his words as if they had em 
syllabled by an angel. 

‘You are not alone ?’ asked the Doctor. 

‘Yes,’ replied the girl, with a sorrowful shake 
of the head. 

‘It is not fit you should continue so. Had you 
not better send for some friends to share your 
vigils ?” 

Fresh tears came into the young girl’s cyes 

as she answered— 

‘We have no friends—at least none in this 
great town—if anywhere.” 

‘Are you strangers in town 7 

‘We have been here only a month.’ 

‘And have you really noconnexions iu town?’ 

‘No ; Mamma came on law business.’ 

‘And are you sole nurse ?” 

‘Wo are alone,’ replied the girl, 

world.’ 
‘The people of the house’ 


‘alone in the 
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‘And I shail do the same,’ replied the Doctor. 
_ Our Doctor went from that shabby genteel 
| house to one of much less doubtful aspect ; it 

_wasso thoroughly and perfeetly miserable that 
no one in his senses could shut his eyes on its 
_wretchedness and desolation. 

It was now quite dark, and the streets were 
like the Black Sea, perfectly fluid with mire and 
‘mud. Nota light glimmered in the obscare 
‘court into which our Doctor entered, for the 
| commissioners of lighting and paving left the 
‘| one to the moon, and the other to the mud; and 
as the moon happened to be absent on other du. 
 tys it required some Courage and perseverance 
‘on Mr. Kendrick’s part to steer himself into the 
farthest extremity of the court, and up three 
pairs of stairs into a back attic, where he at 
length found his patient. 

Alas! alas! that these bodies of ours should 
be the avenuesof so much misery. Not a nerve 
‘of this corporeal frame but opens a channel to 
suffering—not an atom that may not vibrate 
with agony! 

Very dreary and desolate was the miserable 
| chamber—the fitting scene for human suffering. 
| Not a spark of fire to lighten the aspect of its 
| squalid poverty; a deal table, a chair with bro- 
| ken spindles and a wornout rush bottom, and a 
| truckle bed, were all its garniture; and on that 
bed was lying the secund patient. 

Our Doctor drew the ricketty chair close to 
him, and satdown. Arwretched rushlight made 
the darkness visible, and cast its pale light on 
the features of the miserable man; he was cad. 











They dread 


‘Are afraid of coming near us. 








tothe rain and the mud. 





infection —it is-natura!.’ 





averousand attenuated; his features almoet in. 
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credibly sharp and thin; a pair of wild but fa- 
ded eyes, deep sunken in their sockets, shot 
out fierce glances of anger and suspicion; low- 
ering shaggy eyebrows, a bald forehead, and a 
few white locks on either side, completed the 
ture. The expression of his countenance 
was that of distrust, and fear, and fretfulness. 

‘And whoare you ?’ exclaimed the sick man, 
staring fiercely as the Doctor took his station by 
his bedside ; ‘Who are you ?” 

‘I have come to see if I can do you any good,’ 
replied the Doctor, in suothing tones. 

‘Good! no! nobody can do meany good !” 

‘You must not be sure of that. It is worth 
the trial.’ 

‘Sure! Yes, I am sure! [I suppose you are 
a Doctor. I want no Ductors! They kill more 
than they cure. Don’t wastz your time here.’ 

‘I shall not think it wasted if I can be of any 
service to you.’ 

‘There, go away—I hate your whole tribe ! 
Leeches! Bloodsuck2rs! 

‘Well, even they are good in their way—a 
Doctor may be so too in his way,’ replied Mr. 
Kendrick, good-naturedly. 

‘Better out of the way,’ grumbled the impa- 
tient patient. 

‘Have you tried them ?’ asked the Doctor. 

‘No; nor do I intend to.’ 

‘Then you condemn in ignorance; a wise man 
ought not to do so.’ 

‘Hark ye, sir,’ exclaimed the sick man, rais- 
ing himself upon his elbow, with a look of fierce 
exultation, as though what he was abuut to say 
were quite unanswerable; ‘Hark yc, sir, the 
poor are bad patients for your tribe. Look round 
this room; do you think a broker would give 
five shillings for all that it contains ?” 

‘Probably not,’ replied, Kendrick. 

‘Ha! ha! And where do you think the mo- 
ney would come fron to pay your long bills? 
No, no; goaway, go away. You would never 
get paid ; you sec that you never would get paid.’ 

‘I am willing to give up the expectation ; but 
that isno reason why I should leave you to die.’ 

‘But if you never get paid, what does it matter 
to you whether I live or die?” 

‘If I had never seen you, or known of your 
existence—nothing; but having seen you, Iam 
bound to my own conscience todo all that I can 
for you. 

‘Without getting paid ?’ screamed the patient, 
‘without getting paid ?’ 

‘That does not affect my responsibility. I 
think I can do you some good—-it is my duty 
to try—-it is yours to let me.’ 

‘Try, then,’ grumbled the sick man. 

* . * * # 

The Doctor went home, but not to the enjoy. 
ment of his dianer, his easy-chair, his slippers, 
or his good fire: it was only to make prepara. 
tions for the cure of his two new patients. 

Another hour had made a wonderful difference 
in the aspect of affairs. Mr. Kendrick had 
managed in that time to surround the poor sick 
man with a few comforts ; had sent him a blan- 
ket, procured him the cheering advantage of a 
fire, had given him medicine, and what was e-. 
qually necessary, nutritious food. 

Neither had he been less careless of his other 
patient. There he had himself administered 
medicine, himself smoothed the sick pillow, and 
seen al] (uat was needful duly done. 
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And never was kindness and support more 
craved for than in that sick chamber. The girl, 
totally unused to depend upoun herself, and in 
a situation that would have tried the strongest 
fortitude, sat by the bedside of her mother, who 
was raving with delirium, almost paralyzed with 
terror. They were cvidently strangers, un- 
knowing andunknown, ‘There was not a rela. 
tive or friend to share the poor girl’s toil, or 
cheer or sustain her under it. Our Doctor, how. 
ever, sanctioned by his profession, became both 
nurse and comferter, and by that immutable 
law which makes the weak lean upon the 
strong, he was under God her trust,her strength, 
her oracle. 

Three days-sthree days of unspeakable anxi- 
ety and terror to poor Esther, followed. Alas! 
the heavy weight of moments, that seemed 
hous—-of hours, that seemed days—of days that 
seemed years. Poor Esther's bloodshot eyes, 
her pallid lips, her fainting frame, bore witness 
to the flagging spirit; but our Doctor’s cheer. 
ing voice, his strength of mind, and his conso- 
ling courage, still sustained her. Bya gentle 
but firm compulsion, he hid made her at inter- 
vals take an hour’s rest upon the sofa in the ad. 
joining room, whilst he assumed her station by 
the bed-side. In hiscalm, kind and authorita- 
tive voice he had ordered her to take needful 
food, and she had obsyed him like a child.—- 
When she grew frantic, he reproved; when se 
despaired, he consoled. Oh, profession too no- 
ble for man—office rather of an angel, to be the 
instrument of binding up the broken heart, of 
snatching life from the grasp of death, of giving 
to the mother the child, to the husband the 
wife, the loved one to the loving; shame that 
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thy office shoull ever be filled with a sordid 
priesthood ! 

We have said that three days of the bitterest 
anxiety had passed; the fourth brought with it 
better hopes. The delirium had abated, the fe- 
ver was allayed, and Mrs. Heathcote lay weak 
and motionless, but memory and comprehension 
had resumed their functions. 

But memory an 1 comprehension, though they 
served to reassure poor Esther’s spirits, by scem- 
ing to giv: her back the identity of her living 
parent, brought with t'em but litle solace to the 
sufferer, for with them came the remembrance 
of those anxieties which had been in fact the 
occasion of her maladies; aad our Doctor found 
what he had before more than suspected, that 
his own bill was not quite as ‘safe as the Bank 
of England.’ 

The Doctor’s other patient lay with his head 
half raised from his pillow, supported by his 
hand, striving to catch the first echo of his foot. 
steps on the stairs, 

‘Another half hour gone, and not here yet! 
said the poor patient, his glistening eyes fastened 
on the door—‘another balf hour! Has he for. 
gotten me, or has. something happened 7’ 

The clock of a neighboring church struck 
the hour. ‘One—two—throe, and not here yet? 
Fiark! that is the street door! No; psha! 
what a fool Tam to expect him thus—and yet 
his is the only kind voice that has sounded in 
my ears these twenty years! Who was ever 
kind to me since the day my mother wept over 
me, and kissed me, and—died? Who ever saw 
anything in me since the day that her love left 
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aid tie old man wiped from his glistening cyog 
a tear. While he was yet speaking our Doctor 
entered his lonely chamber, with so light a step 
that the patient was not firet aware of his pre. 
sence. 

‘Well, old friend,’ said the Doctor, cheerily, 
‘how are youto-day? Nay, what is this?’ as 
the old man’s eyes, suffused with their unwonted 
moisture, met his own. ‘What is this? what 
has gone wrong ? what has happencd 7?’ 

‘It was a tear,’ replied the old man, ‘a tear to 
the memory of my mother. She alone, of all 
the millions of beings in this wide world, ever 
loved me, and a sudden remembrance—-I often 
think of her in the unquiet night—brought the 
tear into my eye.’ 

‘A mother’s love is an unfathomabie well,’ 
replied the Doctor with a sigh, ‘but I nevey 
knew it.’ 

‘Then you have never known the dearest love 
on earth,’ replied the sick man, fixing his cyes 
commiseratingly upon him. 

The Doctor shook of his sentiment, and with 
a slight laugh said, ‘Ob, the dearest say you-- 
are you sure of that ?’ 

‘The patient fixed his eyes soarchingly upon 
him. ‘So, then, you are thinking of marrying. 
That will quite ruin you—quite spr] you.’ 

‘No, no,’ replied the Doctor, with another 
slight laugh, but this time it was a constrained 
one. ‘No, no; I must make my fortune first. 
[ am too poor to marry,’ 

‘Bat you are not poor!—you ar2 not poor! 
reiterated the sick man. 

‘Not very likely ever to be rich,’ replicd the 
Dactor. 

‘Not if you are so extravagant, you have to n 
that good piece of white paper all to pieces.’ 

‘It was only what your medicine was wrapped 
in,’ responded the Doctor, as he extfactét the 
cork from the bottle, and preger.to€ 
to the patient. oe eee 

‘I: wou!d have done for another bott 
had not destroyed it,’ replied the careful Than : 
‘There, now, you have thrown the cork into the 
fire—that is sheer waste; and pray, while I 
think of it, do you want the bottles back agaia ” 







‘No; letthem go with the paper and the corks’ > 


‘No, no, [shall sell them; nothing is wasted 
here; and, by the way, will you buy them? 
You dsctors give rather better prices than the 
marines,’ 

‘I must refer you to my assistant; I never 
interfere with that part of the business mysel!,’ 

‘Then I don’t wonder that you are not over- 
rich: and pray, why de you waste your time 
upon me ?’ 

‘I repeat, that I do not call it wasted time, if 
I can do you any good.’ 

‘But I warned you in the beginning that you 
would never get piid ; and in fact I never sent 
for you; it was the peop!ls of the house; I am 
not responsible.’ 

‘No matter who it was; I am here.’ 

‘But you can go, and you need not come back 
again,’ replied the old man, querulously; ‘you 
are nt the Parish Doctor, I believe, and if you 
are, you can send your apprentice.’ 

‘Come, come,’ said the Doctor, kindly, ‘you 
have got some fresh crotclhiet in your brain ; pray 
drive it out again,’ 

(Concluded next number.) 
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SYNOPSIS OF ECCLESIASTICAL 
- HISTORY. 
PREPARED FROM THE BEST AUTHORS 
A. D. 
1. Jesus Christ born in Judea, now called the 
Holy Land, in the 4004th year of the world. 
26. John the Baptist commences his minis- 


try. 
29. Christ is baptized by John in the rive: 


Jordan. 

33. Crucifixion of Jesus Cuirist under Pon- 
tius Pilate; 6 weeks after which event he as- 
ecnds to heaven, 

35. The miraculous conversion, and begin- 
ning of the apostleship of St. Pal. 

39. St. Matthew writes his Gospel. 


44. St. Mark pens his Gospel. 
52. The Apostles assembie in council at Je 





rusaiem. 

62. St. Paul bound and sent to Rome, 

64. The first persecuticn of the Christians, 

66. The last Jewish war against the Romans 
commences. 

67. Peter and Paul suffer martyrdom at Rome 
by crucifixion—the former with his htad down. 
wards, 

70. Jerusalem, as foretold by Christ, totally 
destroyed by the Romans, and the ploughshare 
driven over its rains. During the seige up. 
wards of three millions of Jews perished. 

85. The s.cond persecution against the. 
Christians. 

99. St. Juhn dies, in the 102d year of bis age. 
Prior to this event, he had becn cast into a cal- 
dron of burning oil, taken out unharmed, and 
banisiied to the isle of Patinos, were he wrote 
the Revelation. 

102. Pliny, the younger, writes his epistle to 
the emperor Trajan at Rome, inferming him of 
the mode of worship practised by the early 
Christians. Among other charges, he says— 
‘Solen statu die convenire, ct carmina dicere 
quasi Deo; i. c., ‘They were accustomed to 
assemble on a stated day, and sing hymns to 
God.’ 

107. Third persecution against the Christians. 

130. The emperor Adrian attempts to re- 
build Jerusalem and restore the temple, but the 
workmen are foiled by earthquakes and fiery 
eruptions. 

202. Fifth persecution against the Cliris. 
lians. 


235. Sixth persecution against the Chris. 


tians, 

259. Seventh pers:cution against the Chris. 
tans. 

257. Eighth persecution against the Chris. 


tians, 

272. Ninth persecution against the Chris 
tians, 

303. Tenth persecution against the Chris. 
tians; after which a scries of persecutions broke 
out with the bitterest violence and cruelty. 

311. The emperor Constantine becomes a 
Convert to Christianity, and abolishes heathen- 
ism from his empire. 

325. The first grand council of Nice, in 
which the eastern and western churches were 
represented, 

343. The Christians are persecuted in Persia. 

449. The Saxions conquer Britain. 

476. The western e:npire is abolished. 


a 





horns, or kingdoms, and brought under the 
authority of the Pope. 

406. Clovis, king of France is baptized, and 
embraces the Roman Catholic religion. 

416. The computation of time from the birth 
of Christ introduecd by Dyonysius, a monk, 








597. Augustine, the monk, goes to England 
and teaches the Roman Catholic religion. 

696, The bishop of Rome is ordained the uni. 
versal head of the church, 

622. Mahomet begins to promulgate his reli- 


gion by the sword. 


637. Jerusalem captured by the Saracens. 
698, The Picts in Great Britain are conyert- 


ed to Christianity. 


748. Middle or dark ages, in which science 
slumbers, or is confined chiefly to the cloisters. 

756. The Popes are constituted civil lords in 
Italy, and arrogantly claim dominion over the 
whole world. 

800. The German empire instituted by 
Charlemagnc—Charles the Great—the Germans 
heretofore having becn divided into different 
tribes or separate kingdoms. 

878. The university at Oxford founded by 
Alfred the Great, king of England. 

915. The university at Cambridge established. 

1065. Jerusalem captured from the Saracens 
by the Ottomans or Turks. 

1065. Wililia:n, duke of Normandy, conquers 
England, and takes possession of the throne. 

1096. Tie first crusade to Palestine, or the 
Holy Land, undertaken by several Christian 
sovereigns, with the avowed object of recover. 
ing Jerusalem and the Holy Sepelchre out of | 
the hands of the Turks and Saracens. 

1110. Revival of literature in the university of 
Cambridge. 

1147. Second crusade to Palestine. 

1177. Saladin defeated before Jerusalem.— 
The crasade attended with immense loss of 
blood and treasure. 

1173. The Albigenses aud Waldenses, two 
Christian sects, take their rise in the south of 
Europe, 

1189. Third crusade against the Holy Land, 
conducted with great fiercencss and bravery, un- 
der the kings of England and France. 

1192, Richard Caur de Lion defeats Saladin 
at Ascalon. 
cisive. The crasades are finally abandoned, as 
not being worth the immense sacrifice of blood 


and treasure they had already cost. 
1215. Magna Charta signed by king John of || 


Fingland. 


1233. The Domincan friars get the manage- | 


ment of the inquisition into their hands, 

1283. The conquest of Wales hy Edward the |! 
First, king of England. 

1369. J. Wickliff commences preaching in 
England. 

1414. The council at Constance assemble. 

1415, John Huss and Jerome of Prague are 
condemned and burnt for their religious opinions. 

1509. John Calvin born. 

1517. Martin Luther writes against indulgen- 
ces in Germany, which paves the way for the 
Reformation. 

1519. Zuinglius begins the Reformation in 
Switzerland. 

1529, The Diet of Spires in Germany mect ; 





480. The Roman empire divided into ten | 


The victory, however, is not de- | 
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the protesting against which gave rise to the 
name of Protestants. 

1533. Henry VIII. of England renounces 
his allegiance to the Pope, and styles himself 
the supreme head of the church of England. 

1545. The council of Trent convenes. 

1555. Michael Serventus burnt at the instiga- 
tion of John Calvin, at Geneva, for disbelieving 
the doctrine of the Trinity. 

1572. Massacre of Bartholomew at Paris, and 
the slaughter of 70,000 Protestants by the Ro. 
man Catholics, 

1582. Pope Gregory introduces the new style 
of reckoning time. 

1588. Destruction of the Spanish armada, 
whose manifest intention was the re.establish- 
ment of popery in England. 

1590. John Knox introduces the Reformation 
in Scotland, and the monasteries of the Roman 
Catholics are torn down and burnt. 

1568. Henry IV. king of France, passes the 
edict of Nantes for the benefit of the Protestants. 
1618. The synod of Dort, in Halland, beld. 
1621. The civil war in France, in which many 
thousands of the Huguenots were slaughtered. 














INTEMPERANCE LAWS IN SWEDEN. 
| The laws against intoxication are enforced 
with the greatest rigor in Sweden. Whoever 
is seen drunk is fined, for the first offence, three 
dollars; for the sceond, six; for the third and 
fourth, a still larger sum ; and is also deprived 
gf the right of voting at elections, and of being 
appointed a representative. He is, besides, 
publicly exposed in the parish church on the 
following Sunday. If the same individual is 
found committing the same offence a fifth time, 
he is shat up ina house of correction, and con. 
demned to six months’ hard labor; and, if he is 
again guilty, to a twelve months’ punishment 
of a similar description. If the offence has been 
committed in public, such as at a fair, an auc. 
tion, &c., the fine is doubled ; and if the offend. 
er has made his appearance in a church, the pun. 
ishment is still more severe. Whoever is con. 
victed of having induced another to intoxicate 
himself, is fined three dollars, which sumi is dou. 
| bled if the person is a minor, An ecclesiastic 
who falls into this offence loses his benefice. If 
itis a layman, who occupies any considerable 
post, his functions are suspended, and perhaps 
| he is dismissed. Drunkenness is never admitted 
‘as an excuse for any crime; and whoever dies 
when drunk is buried ignominiously, and depriv- 
ed of the prayers of the church. It is forbidden 
| to give, and more explicitly to sell, any spiritu- 
ous liquor to students, workmen, servants, ap. 
| Prentices, and private soldiers. Whoever is ob. 
served drunk in the streets, or making a noise in 
_a tavern, is sure to be taken to prison and de. 
| tained till sober ; without however being on that 
| account exempted from the fines. Half of these 
| fines go to the informers—who are generally po- 
| lice officers—the other half to the poor. If the 
“delinquent has no money, he is kept in prison 
‘until some one pays for him, or until he has 
worked out his enlargement. Twice a year 
these ordinances are read aloud from the pulpit 
| by the clergy ; and every tavern-keeper is bound, 
| under the penalty of a heavy fine, to have @ 
| copy of them hung up in the principal rooms of 

his house. 
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LADIES? DEPARTMENT. | 








ADVICE OF PATRICK HENRY TO. 
MIS ONLY DAUGHTER. 

My dear Daughter,—You have just entered 
into that state which is replete with happiness 
or misery. The issue depends upon the prudent, 
amiable, uniform conduct, which wisdom and 
virtue so strongly recommend, on the one hand ; 


———s 





or on that imprudence which a want of reflec. 


tion or passion may prompt on the other. 
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Has your husband staid out louger than you ! to everything a smooth, an even, onda pleasing 


expected? When he returns, receive him as/ movement, 5 ate 

the partner of your heart. Has he disappointed | I will not add, that matrim nial happinees 
you in something you expected, whether of or. | does not depend upon wealth ; no, it is not to be 
nament, or of furniture, or of any convenmency ? } found in wealth ; but in minds Properly temper, 
Never evince discontent ; reccive his apology || ed and united to our respective situations,— 
with cheerfulness. Does he, when you ail Corapetency is necessary ; all beyond that point 
housekeeper, invite company without informing | is ideal. Donot suppose, however, that I would 








you of it, or bring home with him a friend?|/ not advise your husband to augment his proper. 
Whatever may be your repast, however scanty || ty by all honest and commendab'e means, | 


. . . rf 2 2° } 4 ¢ . e . 
| it may be, reccive them with a pleasing counte-|, would wish to see him actively engaged in such 


You are allied toa man of honor, of talents,|| nance, adorn your table with cheerfulness, give '|a pursuit, because engagement, a sedulous em, 


and of an open, generous disposition. You have. 
therefore in hour power all the essential! ingredi- 
dients of domestic happiness; it cannot be mar- 
red, if you now reflect upon that systein of con. 
duct which you ought invariably to pursue—if 
you now see clearly the path from which you 
will resolye never to deviate. Our conduct is 
often the result of whim or caprice, often such 
as will give us many a pang, uviess we s:c be. 
forehand what is always most praiseworthy and 
the most essential to happiness. 

The first maxim you should follow is, never to 
attempt to control your husband by opposition, 
by displeasure, or any other mark of anger. A 
man of sense, of prudence, of warm icelings, 
cannot, and will not, bear an opposition of any 
kind, if it be attended with an angry loo‘ or ex- 
pression. The current of his affections is sud- 
denly stopped ; his attachment is weakened ; he 
begins to feel a mortification the must pan yzent; 
he is belittled even in his own eyes. Aud be 
assured, the wife who once excites those senti- 
ments in the breast of her husband, will never 
regain the high ground which she might and 
ought to have retained. When he marries her, 
if he is a good man, he expects to find in her 
one who is not to control him—not to take from 
him the freedom of acting as his own judgment 
shal] direct, but one who will place such confi. 
dence in him as to believe that his prudence is 
his best guide. Little things, that arc in reality 
mere trifles in themselves, often produce bicker- 
ings, and even quarrels. Never pe) mit them to 
he a subject of dispute; yield them with pleas. 
ure, and with a smile of affection. Be assured 
that one difference outweighs them all a thou. 
sand or ten thousand times. A diflerence with 
your husbind ought to be considered as the 
greatest calamity—as one that is to be studiously 
guarded against ; it is a demon which must ne- 
ver be permitted to enter a habitation where ali 
should be peace, unimpaired confidence, and 
heart-felt affection. Besides, what can a wo- 
man gain by opposition or indifference? No. 
thing. But she loses everything. She loses 
her husband’s respect for her virtues; she Joses 
his love; and, with that, all prospect of future 
happiness. She creates her own misery, and 
then utters idle and silly complaints, but utters 
them in vain, The loye of a husband can be 
retained only by the high opinion which he en- 
tertains of his wife’s goodness of heart, of her a- 
miable disposition, of the sweetness of her tem. 
per, of her prudence, of her devotion to him. 
Let nothing upon any occasion ever lessen that 
opinion. On the contrary, it should be aug- 
mented every day ; he should have much more 
reason to admire her for her excellent qualities, 
which will cast a lustre over a virtuous woman 

patient. ~~ personal attractions are no more. 
medicine, hin 
seen al] that was. 








‘to your husband and your company a hearty, ployment, in ‘obtaining some laudable end, is 
‘welcome ; it will more than compensate for ev- t essential to happiness. In the attainment of 4 
ery other deficiency ; it will evince love for your | fortune, by honorable means, 2 man derives 


husband’s good sense in yourself, and that po- |' satisfaction in self-applause, as well as from the 
liteness of manners which acts as the most)! inereasing estimation in which he is held by 


powerful charm! It will give to the plainest 
fare a zest superior to all that luxury can borst. 
Never be discontented on any occasion of this 
nature. 

In the next place, as your husband’s sucecss 
in his profession will depend upon his popularity, 
and as the manners of a wife have no little in. 
fluence in extending or lessening the respect and 
estcem of others for her husband, you should 
take care to be affable and polite to the poorest, 
as wellas the richest. Areverved haughtiness 
‘@ asure indication of a weak mind and an un. 
feeling heart. 

With respect to your servants, teach them to 
respect and to love you, while you cxpect from 


duties. Never tease yourself, or them, by scold. 
ing ; it has no other effect then to render them 
discontented and impertinent. Admonish them 
with a calm firmness. 

Cultivate your mind by the perusal of those 
books which instruct while they amuse. Do 
not devote much of your time to novels; there 
are a few which may be useful and improving 


but they tend to vitiate the taste, and to produce 
a disrclish for substantial intellectul food. Most 
plays havethe sam cast; they are not friendly 
to the delicacy which is one of the ornaments 


poetry, moral essays, biography, travels, ser- 


not fail to enlarge your understanding, to ren- 
der you a more agreeable companion, and to ex. 
alt your virtue. A woman devoid of rational 
ideas of religion, has no security for her virtue ; 
it is sacrificed to her passions, whose voicc—not 
that of God—is her only governing principle. 
Besides, in those hours of calamity to which 


that all.ruling Providence which governs the 
universe, whethcr animate or inanimate. 

Mutual politeness between the most intimate 
friends is essential to that harmony which shou!d 
never be once broken or interrupted. How im. 
portant then is it between man and wife! The 
more warm the attachment, the less will either 
party bear to be slighted, or treated with the 
smallest degree of rudeness or inattention.— 
This politeness then, if it be not in itself o vir- 
tue, isat least the means of giving the real 
goodness a new lustre; it is the means of pre- 
venting discontent, and even quarrels ; it is the 





them a reasonable discharge of their respective | 


in giving a higher tone to our moral sensibility ; || 


of the female character. History, geography, | 


mons, and other well written productions, will | 


families must be exposed, where will slic find | 
support, if it be notin her just reflections upon | 


|| those around him. 

In the management of your domestic con. 
i cerns, let prudence and wise economy prevail, 
i Let neatness, order and judgment be scen iu all 
;, your different departments. Unite liberality 
| with a just frugality ; always reserve something 
| for the hand of charity; ani never Ict your 
|! door be closed to the voice of suffering human. 
I ity. Your servants, in particular, witl have the 
' strongest claims upon your charity ;—let them 
1 be well clothed, nursed in sickacss, and never 
1 let thei be unjustly treated. 








f Femaxe InsLuence-—It was remarked by Mr. 
|| Pepys—‘I cannot bat think that if many a young 
, and beautiful woman could be made to see, ina 
strong point of light, the extent cf her influcuce 
‘either todo good or evil, it might awaken the 
| consciences of some to exert themselves in the 
‘cause of virtue, and deter others from affurding 
| that countenance to vice, which is given by dis. 
| covering too plainly that it is not wholly disa. 
| greeable to those who in words profess them- 
'| selves the patronesses of virtue. No one who 
does not enter into the feclings of a young man, 
can conceive how much less formidable the rid. 
| eule of all the men in tac world would be, than 
that of the woman with whom he happens to be 
1 acquaiuted.’ 
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‘| Woman’s Vorce.—How consoling to the mind 
oppressed by heavy sorrow 1s the voic2 of ana- 
miable woman. Like sacred music, it imparts 
to the soula fecling of celestial serenity ; and 
as a gentle zephyr, refreshes the wearied senses 
with its soft and melifluous tones. Riches may 
avail much in the hour of affliction; the 
| friendship of man may_ alleviate for a time the 
| bitterness of wo; but the angel-voice of womau 
is capable of producing a lasting effect on the 
heart, and communicates. a sensation of deli- 
cious composure which the mind had never be- 
fore experienced, even in the moments of its 
highest felicity. 











Prieasurt.—“Pleasure is to woman what ile 
sun is to the flower; if moderately enjoyed, tt 
beautifies, it refreshes, and it improves ; if immod- 
erately, it withers, desolates and destroys. But 
the duties of domestic life, exercised as they must 
be in retirement, and calling forth all the sensl- 
bilities of the female, are perhaps as necessary t0 
the full development of her charms, as the shade 
and the shower are to the rose, confirming 1 





oil of intercourse, it removes asperitics,and gives 





beauty and increasing its fragrance.” 
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GREECE. 

Extract from ths History of the ‘Regeneration of 
G-eece,’ about to be published by Mr. Castanis ; 

‘During our revolution, a few Christians came 
to Greece to offer themselves in our defence ; 
most of ther as lovers of Grecian reminiscence 
and Hellenic glory. Among these Byron stood 
pre-eminent. That great soul, atoning for past 
faults, gave hims-lf up to our cause. When 
he reachcd Mesolonghi, he addressed the citizens 
from the tomb of Marco Bozzaris, and at Jast 
overcone with tears he could not speak, and | 
conld oaly kiss the tombof theliero! He did | 
not live to see the fulilmeat of his hopes; and, 
hismemory is enshrined in the heart of every 
Greck. A great many writers compiaia that he 
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has no m92aument in the conntry which he assis. 'into the water. 
ted. Ttus singular that authors, or rather serib being at lenzth aroused, proceeded to the spot, i! 


blers, shoald allude wit! so little ceremony to 
such a delicate subject, as if the Greeks never | 
should hear of it, aod give a reasonable reply. 





When the Grecks are asked wauere Byron's 
monum ‘nt stands, thoy point to their own glo. | 
rious frce mountains, rocks and marble rem. | 
nants, and reply, “‘yonder is his tomb, an! while \ 
they remaia Byron’s name will be remembered.” Hl 
Already has Byroa’s naine been immortalized | 
in molera Greck song by one of our greatest | 
poets, Culvos, an! elso in a beautiful sonnet | 
written by a Giveek lady. When travellers go! 
to Greeee, they imagine that if Byrou’s name is | 
not uttered aloud in every street through which | 
they pass, the nation has forgotten him. It is 
enough to say that Byroa is remembered by the | 
Greeks with the deepest gratitade. If his name | 
isnot cons‘antly in their mouths, his memory js | 
in their hzarts. Mereover, Greece has hardly any 
time to mourn for her own children, ard still less | 
for her adopted s>+2- But she docs not forget | 
even the latter. [In adJition to this she is poor, | 
and must support her own dxistence, before she 
thinks of the dead. It is well to suggest that | 
Byron’s monument may be|completed as 390 
as the Amcrican onc at Bunker Hill. However, | 
the necessity is not very great, and what the | 
present age neglects, another may acco nplis). | 

Greece called a few defenders from American | 
shores, A marble tomb iu the isiand of Syra_ 
commemorates the valor and death of a native | 
of Massachusetts, In fine every civilized na. | 
tion furnished a few allies, and Greece has not | 
forgotten them. However, they cannot expect 


great attentioh while our greatest warriors are | 


Neglected, ‘The bravest of the Americans ou 
Col, Miller, of Vermont. He was full of spirit, | 
and muc’) loved by the Suliotes, a small band | 
of whom he commanded, He distinguished 
himself at Argos where he liappened to be cov- | 
ered with dust by a cannon ball. Fearing that 
they would think him lost, he shouted to his} 
band, “Nothing! nothing! keep on !” 

Enoug': has been said on a subject which del. 
icacy forbids our prosecuting any farther.— 
When Greece is more prosperous, her actions 
will explain much better the depth of her grat- 
itude,’ 











SINGULAR EFFECTS OF A WATER SPOUT. 
A Poitiers journal gives a singular but inter- 
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{which burst recently at Gencay, inthe Vienne. | 
It states that the water rushed inte a conserva. 


VOLUMINOUS WRITERS. 


1 The following list of long-winded authors may 


tory of the Catean of Moisea with such force } amuse some of our readers. They existed in 


that it carrie] away a wall waic’ divided the 
building in two, and caused the eviling to fall, 
bringing with it a young woman and her child | 


six years of agc, who slept over the conservato. | 


ry. ‘The mother had sufficient presence of mind | 
to lay hold of a piece of timber, which had not 
given way, and sustained herself in this man. 
ner with her legs ia the water, erying out, “my 
child! my child ;” but as it was in the dead of 
of night, hor cries were unheard for a long time 
except by a young girl who slept in a part of 
the building which had not fallen. The young 
woman rose hastily and ran in the direction of 
the criss, but immediately on setting her foot in 
the rooin, the floor of whieh was go.e, she fell 





when the Count de Beaurepaire rashed into the | 
water and succeeded in extricating the mother 
inan almost exhausted slate, but the child coud ! 
not be found. Oa procuring lights and the wa. 1 


‘those early and undegenerated periods when 
| literary stature, as well as physical, had not yet 
sirank to its present pigmy proportions ; 

Zeno, the stoic, is sard to have given the world 
705 different works on philosophical subjccts, 

Epicurus, tie voluptuary, (whose system con. 
silered a dreamy state of idle vacancy, as the 
most gudl ke of all conditions,) solaced his indo. 
lence with the conposition of only some 390 
volumes, If snch were the productions of a 
leisurc-loving man of those ti:nes, what moun- 
tains of books must the more industrious learn. 
ed have been accustomed to heap! 

Accordingly, we find the nuinber of Aristotle's 





| ascertained performauces to have amounted to 
Phe inhabitants of the chateau || above 409 volumes; while common opinion at. 


ributed to him a yast body beside. 

Of the precise extent of Cicero’s productions 
| We are unable to form any certain estimate, He 
| himse!f seems to have had no very distinct idca 


' 


_of it, as he only tel's us that he wrote a quantity 
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ter having run otf, the body of the girl was dis. almost incredible ; inditiug, with scarecly any 
covered qu.ts dead, but nothing could be seen of | intermission, whether by day or night, and often 
the child, At daylight the search was being | (not to lose time) dictating to an amanuensis 
renewed with te same iil success, when sud. \ while ho. walked for exca ied. 
denly a plaiative cry was ficard, and followiag | Gal n, it is averred, wrote, upon medical top- 
the direction frou which it proceeded, what was || ies alone, above 409 tomes ; and, upon more vul- 
the astonishment at peresiving the child suspen. |; gar subj -cts, smc 280 more. 
ded from the brane) of a eerry tree ina wooden || Upon jurisprudence alone, Servius Sulpicius 
watering put, “into which,” says our authority, H left behind him 189 volumes; and as, in esti. 
“ithad miracalo isly falicn, aad whieh had been i mating legal lore, itis always necessary to mul. 
conveyed by th: water as it retirod to tho sitaa. t tiply its length by the joint product of its absur. 
tiow in Which it was found.” I dity and crabbedness, these 180 volumes may 
|, Well pass for a very pretty bulk. 

Se ee ee | Theophrastus, alsa, upon jurisprudence, obli- 
We continually hear of discharges of blood |! ged the world with 390 volumes; a number of 





from the lungs, and patienta and their friends || 
arc always more alarmed than the nature of the | 
When th: | 
strongly disp»sed to consumption, when the | 
discharge of blood soon susites, and no hurried || 
pulse or rapid respiration ensues, the patient, ths 


subject demands, patient is not) 


which has unduced some epeculatorsto imagine 
that the legal multiplication of words, and the 
art of perplexing everything by the multitade 
of explanations, are inventions little less ancient 
than the law itself. 

Didyinus Grammaticus is said to have put 


waile, haviag a sensation of relief, such an oc. || forth 4,090 volumes! Sume however, averse 
currence should not be looked upon, as it often | ¢5 pronul sate what might seem incredible, have 
is, as indieation of the breaking up of the econ. \ dim‘nished this number to the moderate quan- 
stitution, or the approach of consumption, | tity of 3,599. Smallas this leaves his literary 

The disturbance of the stomach ant bowvls, || progeny, it seems that he was often found not 











esting account of the effects of a water spout 


is generally the result of careless and rapid eat. | 
ing, sothat when the stomach is easily excited i 
and biliary sceretions are particularly suceptible | 
to deranged action, rapid eating and much drink. || 
inz shoul. be avoided. Itis singular that though 1 
thorough mastication is considered important in | 
this country very few shov their knowledge of | 
the fact by their practice. But it cannot be too | 
closely pressed home that the trouble which the | 
stomach receives by masticating as well as di-| 
gesting, is not oae of short duration. Indiges. | 
tion brings with it a host of diseases, and no one 
can be too ecarefal against urging upon the func. 
tions of the stomach more duties than nature | 
designed for them. It is a popular error that 
the solyent property of drink is valuable, and 
hence it is that those who eat fast drink much, 
thus doing more harm than good. As much 
drinking tends to distention rather than diges. 
tion, this should be an important consideration, 
never make up for fast eating by copious drink. | 











ing. Zion's Watchman. 


to recognize the children of his own brain, 
when he met them; a failure of the instinctive 
feeling certainly even more siogular, in the case 
of intellectual offspring, than of physical. 

Esras produced, upon various topics of The- 
ology, 204 volumes; and, upon Cabala alone, 
72 more. Now, a treatise upon such a theme 
as Cabala, usually compensates, by material 
bulk, for the airyness and impalpability of its 
subject: so that these 72 tomes, measured ac- 
cording to any reasonable standard of dulness 
and obscurity, may be fairly supposed to have 
equalled some twenty cart loads. 

St. Jerome assures us that not only had Ori- 
gen written 6,000 volumes, but that he (Jerome) 
had read the same—a labor, if possible, still 
more strange and incredible. 

Mercury Trismegistus (to the reading of 
whom, though his works are lost, Milton seems 
to have been addicted) according to the tradi- 
tion, was the author of 6,425 books; a fecundi. 
ty which has no parallel, except in the labors of 
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that great miscellancous Litin author, named 
‘Opera,’ wiio wrote Virgil, and Ovid, and Quin. 
tilian, and Tacitus, and many more ; and he, in 
his turn, is surpassed, ia multiplicity of produc. 
tions, by an outlandish Frenchman, called -Ciu- 
vres,’ a universal genius, who produces whole 
libraries, upon all sorts of subjects—prose and 
verse, tragedy and comedy, romances or politics ; 
nothing comes amiss to hisever-going pen. He 
has written a single work, in 6) volumes, called 
Voltaire ; others in 39, 40, 59, and 69, called 
Bossuit, and Rossean, ani Massillon, and D’. 
Aguesseau, &c. &c. 








Woman's Love.—Poor Joanna La Loca, Cra. 
zy Jane, the heiress of Isabella, was born to vast 
dominions and slender intellect. Her cloying 
fondness for her handsome husband defeated it. 
self ; Philip had married her for her kingdom, 
not her personal charms, and (like her niece, our 
Mary) she was by nature melancholy and ungra- 
cious. He became wearied, neglectful, and,by 
insensible degrees, unfeeling; his undisguised 
infidelities alienated her affections, without de- 
stroying the abstract remembrance of her for. 
mer love. She shed no tear at his untimely 
death, but sunk into a moody imbdecility. Sooth- 
ed by music alone, all her occupations were 
merged in watching the remains of hor husban.J). 
She had formed a vague idea, from some monk. 
ish tale, that he would be restored to life—and 
fed ona hope, which, if realized, would have 
converted passive sorrow into active misery. 
She travelled by night, in order that no female 
eye might dzho!d the coffin. Qn one occasion, 
having entered a monastcry, as she supposed, 
upon finding it to be a nunnery, she hurried out 
into the open country, encamped, and daring a 
storm,when the torches were extinguished, open- 
ed the coffin to verify the existence of the moul- 
dering corpse--jealous as wheu, full of beauty, 
it was her life and joy—‘a sad remembrance 
fondly kept!’ She obstinately declined all state 
affairs, which were carried on in her name.— 
She pined continually, and, never telling her 
grief, for forty-seven long years immured hersclf 
in a convent, dead to the world, watching from 
her window the coffin of her husband, which 


was purposely so placed ina chapel. 
London Q iarterly Review. 








Comrort or CaiLpren.—Nothing can be more 
eloquent, nothing more true, than the following 
from Coleridge: ‘Call not that man wretched 
who, whatever else he suffers as to pain inflict- 
ed, pleasures denied, has a child for whom he 
hopes and on whom he doats. Poverty may 
gtind him to the dust, obscurity may cast its 
darkest mantle over him, the song of the gay 
maybe far from his own dwelling, his face may 
be unknown to his neighbors, and his voice may 
be unheeded by those among whom he dwells— 
even pain may rack his joints, and sleep may 
flee from his pillow; but he has a gem with 
which he would not part fer wealth defying 
computation, for fame filling a world’s ear, for 
the luxury of the highest health, or for the 
sweetest sleep that ever sat upon a mortal’s eye.’ 








Avaricr.—How absurd is avarice in an old 
man! It is like a man scraping money anxious. 
ly together to pay his turnpikes, after he has got 


He must be rich, for he ofers 25 louis for finding 
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one in story who had laid his young love in the 
grave. The scasons caine and went, and he 
found a melody in nature’s going on. Anda 
sweet cousin’s voice that tempted him into the 
sunshine of their air, became the music of his 
happiness. Ose morn she was awake, and ga- 
zing on his features as the sun shone brightly 
through the casement on them—a large tear 
stole from his eye, an] in the low murmur of 
his dream she caught the name of the departed. 
He awoke—ani she reproached him tearfally 
with love, kept scerct in his heart; and then he 
kissed hor tears away, and told her that his love 
was faithful to her own—although in dreams 
sometimes an angel came to him, and awoke a 
buried thought of one as beautiful. 





HOW TO GET INTO PRACTICE. 

A physician of Montpelier was in the habit 
of employing a very ingenious artifice to bring 
himself into notice with the public. When he 
came tua town where he was not known, he 
pretended :o have lust his faverite dog, ar d order. 
ed the public crierto offer, with beat of dram, a 
reward of 25 louis to whoever should find him. 


well asthe place he put up at. 
the talk ofthe town, ‘Do you know,’ says one, 
‘thata famous physician las come here? He 
isa very clever fe'!Jow, of high academic honors. 


his dog.” The dog was not found, but patients 
were. 
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Syurr Taxina —Tiere is much reasan for be. 
lieving, says the Bostoa Medical Intelligencer, 
that Napolean Bonaparte derived the cause of his 
protracted suffering and eventual death, from the 
large quantities of snuff whic he lavishly, but 
unconscivusly, carried into the stomach through 
the nostrils, by the habit of unmeasured inspi- 


Buraizp Love.—JeaLtousy.—I haye read of 


Tue Imevpent Baive.—Not long since, jn 
| Liverpool, as a couple were going to be married, 
and had proceeded as far as the church.yard 
gate, the gentleman stopped his fair comrade 
with the following uncxpeeted address; 

‘Mary, during ovr courtship I told you m ogt 
of my mind, but not all; when we are married 
[ shail insist upon three things.’ 

‘What are they ?” asked the astonished lady, 

‘In the first place,’ said he, ‘I shall lie alone; 
second, I shall eat alone ; and third, I shall fing 
fault with you when there is no occasion for jt, 
Can you suhmit to these conditions 7?” 

‘O yes, sir, very easily,’ she replied, ‘for if you 
lie alone, [I shall not; if you cat alone, I shall 
eat first; and 4s to your finding fault without 
occasion, that I think may be prevented, for [ 
shal] take care tha: you never want an occasion,’ 





A FINE LITTLE FELLow.—Ia a court court 
at Phila ieclphia recently, a small boy was ob. 
jected to asa witness on account of his extreine 
youth. When asked, ‘Do you know the nature 
of an oath ?’ he replied ‘Yes... He was then 
asked, ‘Whatisit?’ to which he replied, ‘That 
thou shalt not bear falso witness against thy 
neighbor.’ Ho! all witnesses, learn of this boy, 
and be wise. 





The crier took care to mention all the titles and | 
academic honors of the peripatctic physician, as 


{le soon becaine | 
|| ten repeated : 





ration with which he used the destructive agent, 
The diseased appearances of the stomac!: on in. 
spection after death, termed cancerous, were 
those of a highly inflamed, much thickened, and 
extensively ulcerated surface, such as were very 
likely to have been induced by the noxious influ. , 
ence of tobacco, almost incessantly supplied by 
the frequent, abundant and forcible manner in | 
which that illustrious personage was knewn to 
take it. 


Aprearances.—It is a remarkable fact that 
every animal, when dressed in human apparel, | 
resembles mankind very strikingly in features. | 
Put a frock, bonnet and spectacles on a pig, and | 








it looks like an old woman of fifiy. A bull, dres. | 
sed in an overcoat, would resemble a lawyer. | 
Tie a few ribbons round acat, put a fan in its, 
paw, and a boarding-schovul miss is represented. | 
A cockerel in uniform is a general to the life. | 
The features of a tiger call to mind those of a! 
sailor, A hedge.hog looks like a miser, Jack-| 
asses resemble a good many people —but we dis. 
like personalities in this case, 





He who thinks no man above him but for his 
virtue, none below him but for his vice, can never | 
be obsequious or assuming in a wrong place, but 








RULES CONDUCIVE TO RESPECTABILITY & HAPPINESS, 
Tae following good advice cannot be too of. 
1. Be industrious—time and skill 
2. Be saving—whatever it bs 
live within your income. 3. Be prudent—buy 
not what you can do without. 4. Be contented 
and thankful—a cheerful spirit makes labor 
light and sleep sweet, and all around happy; all 
of which is much better than being only rich. 


are your capital, 





Painreas are curious chaps. They love bread, 
cheese, turkey, ham, veal, porter, juleps, vigars, 
and in fact everything gooJ, except pi—thoy 
hate that as they do the lack of copy. 
‘Here's an out,’ said we last night, while cor] 
recting a proof—‘why don’t you take more 
pains ?” 

‘I have paing enough already,’ said one, ‘judg. 
ing from the way my back feels,’ 

‘But speak of the out,’ said we. 








Life consists not of a series cf illustrions actions; 
the greater part of our time passes in compliance 


'| with necessities—-in the performance of daily du- 


ties—in the removal of sma!l inconveniences--in 
the procurement of petty pleasures, and we are 


|| well or ill at ease, as the main stream of life glides 


smoothly, or is ruffled by small and frequent in- 
terruptions. ° 





The Michigan Democrat says—*What in all 
creation hurts worse than a kick from a pretty 
girl? 

That's more than we can say, as we have ne- 
ver been kicked by one yet. We got kicked over 
by a horse once—that hurt most confoundedly.’ 





A boy whose attention has not been distracted 
by a multiplicity of objects, who being much a- 
lone, is obliged therefore to think, not as a task 
but as a diversion, comes into the world a sly 
man, but a deep observer. 





The cause of freedom advances with steady 
step towards the final triumph. 





Religion should make us live like those who 





will frequently emulate men in stations eg 





to the end of the road, 








him, and pity those nominally over his head. 


| were appointed to represent God in the world. 
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cananiieancii 

~ MysTery, Reason anv Farru.—lIn these three 
words the history of m:n is written, A creature mys- 
terious in his construction, he moves amid a wo: ld of 
mysteries; an intelligent being, Reason is a lump that 
lights his feet as he wanders amid the mazes of error ; 

and as an immortal being, Faith is his comfor'er amid 

ail the afflictions which beset him here, In all his acts, 

whether in reference to his fellows or to the future, 

these three attributes (if they may be so called) are 

constantly brought into play, and every passion, every 

ncquirement Is made subservient to them, In hilf the 

things appertaining to bis actions, mystery, so fur as he 

js concerned, is a predominant feature. Ifhe looks at 

the son, he seesa blazing mystery not half revealed by 

science—if he plucks a spire of grass, he cannot tell 

how it grows—if he lifis his own arm, he cannot ex- 

plain the mysterious agent of volition, Reason guides 

him, Reason ho'ds the reins of his judgment, and will. 

Faith in min faith in Heaven, is the secret vf all his 

social pleasure, and bright onticipations of the future, 

I have never seen these three influences so beautifully 

illustrated as in the follo sing extract from an essay by 

the Rev. E, Pesbody of New-Bedford : 

‘Night comes overa ship at sea, and a passenger | 
lingers hour after hour alone on the deck. The waters 
plunge, and weler, and glide awy beneath the keel. 
Above, the sails tower up in the darkness, almost to 
the sky, and their shudow falls, as it were, # burden on 
the deck below. In the clouded mght no star is to be | 
seen, and, as the ship changes her course, the passen- 
ger knows not which way is east or west, or north or 
south. Wh:tislonds—what sunken rocks may be on 
her course—or whit th t course is, or where they are, 

















he knows not, Ail around to him is mMysrery. He 
bows down in the submission of utter ignorance. But 
men of science have read the laws of the shy, And 


the next day the passenzer beholds the captain looking 
eta clock, and taking note of the place of the san, and, 
with the aid of a couple of books composed of rules 
and mathematical tubles, making calculations, And 
when he has completed them, he is able to po nt almost 
within a hand’s breadthto the place at which,af er un- 
numbered windings, he has arrived in the midst of the 
seas. Sto:ms may have beat and currents drifted, but 
he knows where they are, and the precise point where, 
a hund:ed leagues over the waters, lies his native 
shore. Heie is REAsox appreciating and msking use 
of the revelations (if we may so call them) of science, 
Night again shuts down over the waste of the wav-s, 
and the passenger behulds a single sexman st nd at the 
wheel, and watch, hour wfler hour,as it vibr.tes benesth 
the lam», a little needle which pointsever, as if it were 
a living finger,to the steady pole. This man knows nc- 


thing of the rules of navigation, nothing of the cow ses |: : : ; ° 
‘ é \: j ‘Ladies’ Compinion.’ It is suid she gives greater |} 


of the sky. But reason and experience have given him 
Farrn in the commanding officer of the ship—fiith in 
the laws that control her course—faith in the uner: ing 
integrity cf the lttle gnide before him. And so, with- 
outa single doubt, he steers the ship on, necording tu 
a prescribed direction, through night and the waves. 
And that faith is not disappointed, With the morning 


sun he beholds far away the summit of the grey aud || 


misty highlands rising like a cloud on the horizon; and 
she nears them, the hills appear, the light-house st 
the entrance of the harbor, and (sight of joy!) the 
spires of the churches and the shining 10ofs, among 
Which he strives to de‘ect h:s own,’ 


—— 








Lectures ro Cartpren.—An extremely neat 
little volume bearing this title is just published by Mason 
& Lane, (Methodist Book Room,) New-York, These 
lectures are from the pen of Rev. Gro. Coxes, and, in 
his peculiarly simple and attractive style when addres- 
sing children, convey a variety of scientific and other 
information, in a perspicuous manner, to the young 
mind, [t is a task of no ordinary difficulty to address 


j 
| tired to their eternal rest—Jesse Buritand SoLtomon 


' our State, 
| uffice of State Printer, ond amassed handsome fortunes. 
D cat ; : 

| The former retained his, the latter ded poor. 





——— 


the infant mind in suitable language without sinking in- 
to a sort of insipidity that displeases the adult, aud 
ra:ely interests the young. It was a wise remark of a 
s-ge— ‘I need all my learning to talk toa little chi'd;’ 
ané sv true is it, that very few who shine in the firm:- 
ment of learning have succeeded in this important 
branch of literature, I say important, for in its broad 
sense and bearing, none other con be more so, When 
the verm of intellizence first begins to expynd, then is 
the most imp:rtant time to administer proper rowrish- 
ment; and just in such proportion as the young mind 
is influenced hy ideas that are engrafied upon it, will 
he its he. Ithy or sickly condition when it reaches ma- 
turity. That trite maxim, ‘just as the twigis bent the 
tree ’s inciifed,’ holds good in all cases; and let those 
who wish to see it illustrated,take two children of equ«! 
age and capocilies, und vourish one with the whipt- 
syilabub of ‘Goody Two-shoes’ end ‘Mother Goose's 
Melodies’ til it is ten vears oid, and the other with 
such substantial aliment as thes¢‘Lectures’ efford, and 
the difference will be plainly seen, The intellec! of 
the one will be burdened with useless and insipid ideos, 
the other will feel a strength in every muscle, as it 
were, to encouner the many startling propositions 
which nature and the experience of life constun'ly pre- 
sent for investigation. 

These ‘Lectures’ wre a!! imbued with Christian prin- 
ciples, so that,while they point to the wonders of nature 
below, they serve us a finger-post in directing the 
| youthful student to the wonders and beatitudes of Hea- 
ven above. 

Parents, the book is au excellent holiday g‘ft for your 





' children. 


Oerrvary.—Within a few weeks, two vencrable 
members of the editori.l fraternity of Albany have re- 





Soutruwics. For the last thirty years both have oc- 


cupied 2 conspicuous position in the political histery of 


They both successively held the lucrative 


They 


have voth been supported as candidates for the office of 
| Governor of our Siate—Mr, Southwick in 1828 J idge 


Bue! in 1836. ‘The fo mer was sustvined by the Anti- 
| Masonic party, and received about thirty-four thousand 
i votes; the latter was the Whig candidate, and receiv. 
| ed the united suffrages of that party, At the time of 
his death, Jud.e Buel was editor of the ‘Cultivator,’ 
end in that ¢ pacity his sphere of usefulness was very 
; extensive, Mr, Southwick edited the ‘Family News- 
| paper,’ devoted principally to the inculeation of good 
‘morals Late in Ife he ab:ndoned the doctrines of in. 
fideli'y, which he had warmly cherished, and became » 


| zealous adyeca'e for the cause of Christianity. Like | 


| Mary, he ‘chose the betier pit,’ and has now gone to 
i enjoy the consumin tion of his faith, 
! 


—-— - _ eS a 


| Gwyn pirs.—Mrs. Frances S, Osg od, our young and 
| gifted countrywom.n, h s become associated with Mrs. 
‘ Stephens and others in the editorial management of the 


| promise of excellence than did Miss Lxndon at her 
age. 

Cooper the novelist has a new work in press, entitled 
(«The Path Finder; or, Our Inland Sexs,’ On the 
/ecean or in the wilderness, Mr. Cooper is at home, 
A story is going the rounds of the papers that Hack. 
et, the American comedian, has come into possession 
‘of an estate and title by the death of his cousm, Baron 
Hacket, who recently died at New-Orleans, It is said 
rthat the Baron’s pocke's were so very barren, that he 
| coul | not raise enough to get back to Europe, and fell 
If true, our Hacke't may have a 





} a victim to the fever, 
title, but a very emp/ly one. 

There is a family in Silesia consisting of fifty-four 
sou's, reckoning the grandfather, all of whom are ex- 
cellent musicians, forming ameng themselves a power 
ful concert company, 

The ‘Boston Notion,’ a weekly paper recent'y start. 
ed, is a little the biggest notion ever yet got up in tha! 
way. 





i 


A double one came along the other day, contain- 
ing one hundred and eight square feet of reading matter ! 
price twenty cents—a fraction over five feet fora 


ower eas 


> 
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penny! ! Persons short of blankets for the winter, 
had better subscribe for it, 








Mvsicat Gier.—The New-York Signal tells a 
good story of a musical glee, composed and sung at an 
evenng party given by Philip Hone, Exq (late can. 
didate for Senator) a few nights ago. Among the per- 
sons present was Mr, Charles E. Horn, the composer, 
Dr. Francis, who was also present, remarked in a cas- 
ual way th:t he hud scen, an honr or two before, a sin- 
gular inscription upon a tob.cconist’s sign in Chatham- 
street, which reads thus: 

"We three . 
Brothers be 
In one cause: 
He snufis, 
He puffs, 
And 1 chaws.’ 
These lines were immediately set to music by Mr, 
Horn, «nd the glee was thus sung with the most ludi- 
crous effect: 
Ist voice—treble—Mr, Hone—‘He sn=ffs? 
2nd voice ~tenor— Mr. Horn—‘He puffs!’ 
3rd voice — bass—Dr. Francis<—‘And [chaws!’ | 
Three voices— He snuffx! He puffs! He chaws! 
Snuffs' Puffs! Chaws! 








PaTRronace.—'The way some western editors aro 
p+tronized is curious, One of them recently had the 








| 
} 





! 











temerity to declire publicly that he would not receive 
in p yment for his paper ei‘her wood-chucks, dried ap- 
ples, terrier puppies, tow, bireh brooms, axe handles, 
tarred rope, pigeons, milk, nor vegetables. A public 
meeting of his subscribers was called and the question 
was seriously debated whether they should pay him at 
all; but before it was carried ia the affirmative, the re- 
cusant editor yielded, and declared he wou'd take all 
these things at market price. That must bo in a sece 
tion of the country where a vegetable currency is in 
operation—pumpkins for la ge amounts, and turnips 
and potatoes for small change, 








To Readers ant Correspondents,—A biographica} 
sketch of Ch riesI., (king of England ) with an engra- 


| ving, designed for this number, is unavoidably deferred 


un‘il the next, 
*On the Pine in Win‘er,’ by ‘M.,' and the selection 
of *R. D., are under consideration. 

Other communications also on h«nd. 
a 
AGENTS FOR THE CasKker. 

John Caughey, Newburgt—Jas. P. Swain, Cortland,Cort 
land co.—Calvia Harrington, Thomas K. tarrington, Farm- 
ington, Outario co—S W. Alger. Heckensack, agent for 


Dutchess and Orange cos.—Jobn L. Dusiubeny, Samuel B 
Vi ait, travelling agents. 


THE EBOT. _ 


MARRIED, 

At Rhinebeck, on the l4ih inst. by the Rev. N. W. 
Goeitner, Joun Henry Traver,to Miss Mary, only 
daughter of Major Puliz. 

At Galla in, Columbia county, on the 16th inst., by 
the Rev. Wm. N. Sayre, Me Jernemian Kx KeRBAaCK- 
ern, to Miss Bersey Jonson. 

At Pine Plains, on the 2lat inst., by the Rev. William 
N. Sayre, Mr. Wittism Darwtne, of Livingston, Colum- 
fe county, to Miss Saran Sxypgr, of the town of Gal- 
atin. 

At Pleasant Valley, on the 19th inst., by Lyman Nor- 
throp, Esq.. Mr Wittiam N. Flowgrs, to Saran Vos- 
yones, daughter of Thomas Vosburgb, deceased,of Ver- 

ank. 

In this village, on the 9th inst., by Rev. C. W. Carpen- 
ter, Mr. Epwarp Vassar, to Mrs. Evizapetu Revay. 

On the 18th inst., by the same, Mr. Samvgn. Saieecn, 
to Miss JANE ANN Wusrvets. 

In this village, on Monday, the 18th inst., by the Rev. 
Dr. Reed, Lzonarp Carpenter, to Mantua F. Broas, 
daughter of William Broas. 


THE KNELL 


DIED, 

On Friday, the 16th inst., Letry Asn, daughter of 
Nicholas and Ide Werry,in the 13th year ot her age. 

Very suddenty, at Hunter, Greene county, on the 
Mth of October. Jons Bragaw. 

In this village, on Monday morning last, Mrs. Joanna 
Havwoop, relict of the late Thomas Haywood, in the 
9ist year of her age. 

Suddenly, on Monday morning last, Mr. Jonn Draxs, 
for several years a resident of this village, in the 58th or 
59th year of his age. 

On Sunday last, Mr. Henry Manney, aged 78 years. 

At Gallatin, Columbia county, on Saturday morning, 
the 23d inst., Mr. Toomas Dg Vascacie in the 66th year 
of his age. 

On the 2ith inst., Sotomon Fracier, of the 
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town of 





Pleasant Valley, an aged and respectable inhabitant, in @}-. 


the Sth year of his age. 
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Fro:n Knight's Quarter'y Magazine, 1 24. 
THE WAR OF THE LEAGUE. 


Henry 1V., on his accession to tha French crown, was op: 
posed by a large part of Irs suljecis, under the Duke of 
Mayenne, with the assistance of Spain and Savoy. * In 
March, 1590, he gained a decisive victory over that par'y at 
Yvre. B.fure the batile, he addressed his troops, ‘My chil 
dren, if you lose sight-of your colors, rally to my white plume 
—yvu will always find it in the path to honor and glory.’ 
His conduc’ was anaweruble to hie promise. Nothin’ could 
resist hs impetuous valor, and the haguers underwent ato 
tal and bloody defeat, Inthe midstofthe rout Henry followed 
erying, ‘Bave the French!’ and his clemeucy added a number 
of the enemies to his own army.”"—Aiken'’s Biographical 
Dictionary. 

Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all giories 
are! 

And glory to our Sovercigu Leige, Ki gy Henry of Na- 

*  wvurre! 

Now let there be the merry sound of music aud the 
dance, 

Through thy corn-fieids green, and sunny vines, oh 
pleasant lund of France! 

And thou Rochelle, our own Rochelle, proud city of 
the waters, 

Again let rapture hght the eyes of all thy mourn’ng 
diughteis. 

As thou wert constant in cur lis, be joyous in our joy, 

For cold, avd stiff, aid Still we they who wrought thy 
wal's annoy, 

Hurrah! hurrah! a single field hath turned the chance 

> : 

of war, 

Hurrah! hurrah! for Tvry, and King Henry of Navarre! 


Oh! how our he-rts were beating, when, at the dawn 
of d 1y; 

We saw the army of the Leazue drawn out in long 
array; 

With ail its priest-led citituns, ond all i's rebel peers, 

And Apenzel’s stout infantry, and Legmont’s Fleinish 


spears, 
There rode the brood of f.lse Lorruiar, the curses of 


our land! 

And dark Mayenne was in the midst, a truncheon in 
his hand ; 

And, as we lovk’d on them, we thouglit of Scine’s em- 
purpledeflood, 

And good Colignis hoaiy hair all dabbled with his 
blood ; 

And we cried unto the living God, whi rules the fate 
of war, 

To fight for his own holy name, and Ifeury of Navarre, 


The King hascone to marshal us, ia all his armor dres*, 

And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his gallant 
crest, 

He loo’ upon his peopl, and a tear was in his eye; 

He look’d upon the traitors, and his glance was stern 
aad high, 

Right graciously he smiied on us, as roli’d from wing to 
wing 

Down al: ou line in deafening shouts, God sare our 
lerd the hing ? 

‘And if my standard-bearer fall, un fall fuil well he 
may— 

For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray— 

Press where ye see my white plume shine, amidst the 
ranks of war, 

And be your orifl mme, to-dy, the helmet of Navarre.’ 


Hurrah! the foes are moving! Hark to the mingled 
din 

Of fife, and steed, and trump, und dium, snd roaring 
cu-verin! 

The fiery Duke is pricking fist accoss Saint Audre’s 
plain, 

With all the hireling chivalry of Gnelders ond Almayne. 

Now by the lips of those ye love, fiir gentlemen of 
France, 

Charge for the golden lilies now, upon them with the 
lance | 

A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears 
in rest, 











A thouswnd knights are press.ng close behind the 
snuw. White crest; 

And io they burst, and on they rusi‘d, while, like a 
guiding star, 

Amidst te thickest carnage, bluz d the heimet of Nu- 
varre, 


Now God be praised, the d y is ous! Muyenne hath 
turned his rein; 

D’Anm Je hth cried for qua:ter,—the Flemish Cornt 
is slain. 

heir ran!.s are breaking like thin clouds before a Bis- 
cay gale ; 

the field is hean’d with bleeding steeds, »nd flags, and 
cloven mail; 

And then we thought on verge nee, and all along our 





: | 
Thus spake the lovely boy, . 
The while his m ther beaid, 
Au! on his prayer she pondered, 
But spake to him no word, 


Thit self-same nigat she dreamed 
A lovey dream of joy, 
S!.ec thoaght she saw young Jesus 
There, playing with her boy, 
‘And for the fruits and flowers 
Which thon hast brought to me, 
Rich blessings shall be ,iven 
A thousand fold to thee. 
‘For in the fields of heaven 
Thou shalt roam with me at will, 
And of oright fratts celestial 





van, | 

‘Remember St. Bartholomew,” ws puss'd from min ! Thou sh It have, de r chill, thy fill.’ 
to mun; | Thus tender'y and hindiy 

But ont spake gentle Henry, ‘No Freneliman ts’ my | ‘Phe fair chid Jesus spoke, 
foe ; And, full of c.refsl musings, 


‘ : 

Down, down with every foreigner, but let your breth- | 
ren go,” 

Oh! was there ever such a knight, iu fiendship or in 


wa r, 


As our Sovereign Lord, King Henry, the sodier of | 


Navarre! 


Ilo! m idensef Vienna! Ho! matrons of Lucerne ! 

Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those who never 
shall return, 

Ho! Phil'p, send for charity thy Mex'can pistoles, 

That Antwerp moncs may sing a mass for thy poor 
spearme:,’s souls ! 


Ho! yuilaut nobles of the leagne, look that your arms 


be bright! 

Ho! burghers of St. Genevieve, keep watch and ward 
toen ghit! 

Por our God hath crush’d the ty, ant, our God hith 
raised the slave, 

And mock’d the counsel of the wise and the velor of 
the br.uve. 


Then glo-y to his holy name, fom whom all glories |! 


are; 
And glory to our Sovereign Lord, King Henry of Na- 
varre, 
T. B, MACAULEY. 


QUESTS ae 
A LEGENDARY BALLAD. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GEKMAN OF HERDER, 
Among the g een pleasant incaduws, 
All ia a grove 80 wild, 
Was seta marble image 
Of the Virgin and he: cluld. 


There, oft on summer evenings, 
A lovely boy would rove, 

‘To play beside the image 
‘That sanccified the g ove, 


Oft sat his mother by him, 
Among the shadows d.m, 
And told how the Lord Josus 

Was once a chi'd like his, 


‘And now from highest heaven | 
He doth look down each day, 

And secs whate’er thou does, 
And hears what thou dost say.’ 


Thas spake the teuder mother ; 
And on an evening brizht, 

When the red round sun descended 
*Mid crouds of crimson Jight,— 

Ag:ia the boy was playing, 
And earnesily said he, 

‘O beautiful Lord Jesus, 


Come down and play with me, 


‘I wiil find thee flowers fairest, 
And weave for thee a c own— 

I will get thee ripe red strawberries, 
Ifthou wilt but come down, 


‘O holy, holy mother! 


Put bin down from off thy knee, 
For in these silent meadows 


| ' 





There are none to play with me.’ 


The anxious mother woke. 

| 

And thus it was accomplish’d, 

| In a short month and day 

That lovely boy, so gentle, 
Upon his death-bed lay. 


And thus he spote in d,inz,— 
‘O mothe: dear, [ see 

The beautiful child Jesus 
A coming down to me. 


Bright flowers as white us snow, 
And red and juicy strawberries— 


i 
i 
| ‘And ia his hand he beareth 
| 
Dear mother, let me go!’ 


He died, and that fund mo‘her 
Her tears could not restrain ; 
But she knew he was with Jesus, 
And she did not weep again, 


ReEnrein Ea 
A CHILD. 


| A rose-bud opening, pearled with morniug dew, 

| Lhrough the fresh foliage glancing light aud free ; 
| A gentle fountain, gushing joyously 

, O'er the green sward; a bright star in the blue 

' Of the still heavens; or beacon ow the sea; 

| These have I thought thee, tight of fanciful how s! 
| Fair promise of iime’s yet unmeasured space ! 

' But by thy bloom more d.irc ble than the fluw'rs; 
| Thine all thit fountaim’s purity and grace, 

, And may no blight (ali on their hopes who trace 

| Their features, fortunes, happiness in thine ; 

| Be thou the sta: light of their d y's decline, 

- Waking unecarth'ydieams, On, miy'st thor be 
Ali I would fondly deem—all they wil picture thee, 





R, HOWITT. 
aE 
BED. 
| O.r sweetest and most bitter how s are thine : 
Thou by the weary flame art {udiy press’d, 


|| Which, grateful, blesses its most dearest shrine, 


Whie curses thee, p le Sickness’ sad unrest. 
*Tis here the blushing bride receives her lord ; = 
| ’Tis here the mother first beholds her child; — 
"Lis here death snaps affectiou’s fondest cord, 

And chaages sunny bliss to anguish wild; 
"Tis here the good man pondering on his fate, 
| Beho.ds that bed, which this doth typify, 
Made, by the sexton, hi. frail form's estate, 

Whe: e, in long slumber, it sha'l dreamless lie; 
And he exults, feeling in that dark sod \ 
His robe alone will lie—the rest with God! 


—) 
— 
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